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Art. II. — 1. Observaciones sobre las Reformas Politicas de 
Colombia. Por J. M. Salaxar, LL. D. Filadelfia. 
1828. 

2. Ensayo sobre la Conducta del General Bolivar. Reitn- 
preso de los Numeros 11, 13 y 14 del Duende de Bue- 
nos Ayres. Santiago de Chile. 1826. 

3. Proyecto de Constitucion para la Republica de Bolivia y 
Discurso del Libertador. Guayaquil. 1 826. 

4. Ojeada al Proyecto de Constitucion que el Libertador ha 
presentado a la Republica Bolivar. Por A. L. G. [Anto- 
nio Leocadio Guzman.] Lima. 1826. 

5. Exposition de los Sentimientos de los Funcionarios Pu- 
blicos, asi JYacionales como JDepartameniales y Munici- 
pales, y demos Habitantes de la Ciudad de Bogota, hecha 
para ser presentada al Libertador Presidente de la Re- 
publica. Bogota. 1826. Reimpresa en NuevaYork, 1S27. 

The period, at which we resume the history of Bolivar's 
life, was the darkest and most disastrous in the annals of the 
revolution.* New Granada had fallen a victim to the same 
hostile power which desolated Venezuela ; and the patriots of 
Bogota suffered the more severely from the vengeance of the 
Spaniards, because they came in a concentrated body ol trans- 
atlantic troops, and were led by a chief as merciless in 
the domestic- persecution of the insurgents, as he was ter- 
rible in the field of battle. But while Morillo was glutting 
his cruelty with the blood of the best men of New Granada, — 
men who, had they escaped the bitter trials of that hour, might 
have been the means of preserving Colombia from the catas- 
trophe which now threatens her liberties ; whilst he and his 
poadjutor Henrile were cutting off the prominent patriots by 
a systematic scheme of judicial murders, and crushing the 
spirits of the people with every engine of misrule which in- 
genious tyranny could invent ; the unconquerable Bolivar, 
whose ardor no misfortunes quenched, and his persevering 
associates in artns, were preparing a day of dreadful retribu- 
tion for the oppressors of their country. These very oppres- 
sions, in fact, were the primary cause of the signal overthrow 

* For an account of Bolivar's early life and career, see the num- 
ber of this Journal for January, 1829, p. 203, 
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of the Spaniards, which so speedily followed upon their com- 
plete triumph ; for Morillo's injudicious cruelties produced a 
reaction in the minds of the people, who, maddened by despair, 
and stimulated by an eager desire to avenge the calamities 
they had suffered by a system of wanton persecution, stood 
ready to second any effort made for their deliverance from the 
yoke of the conqueror. Bolivar availed himself of the ope- 
ration of this spirit to strike a decisive blow for his country. 

Armed opposition to the Spaniards reappeared first in the 
plains of Curnana, Barcelona, and the Apure. After the dis- 
persion of the patriot soldiers in 1814, they gathered into small 
bands of guerillas, dispersed in isolated parties over an exten- 
sive region, so completely separated from each other, that for 
months together several of them continued ignorant that any 
but their own little troop were in arms against the Spaniards. 
In this partisan warfare, Monagas, Piar, Roxas, and Zaraza, 
among others, were particularly distinguished. Morillo soon 
became aware of the formidable character which such bodies, 
under such leaders, and in such a country, could assume. 
They unceasingly harassed, and frequently defeated, detach- 
ments of the Spanish troops ; and by the suddenness of their 
incursions, and the celerity of their movements, justly acquired 
the appellation of the Tartars of America. Trained in this 
partisan warfare, they served as a nucleus, around which fu- 
ture armies might be formed, keeping alive the sacred flame of 
liberty, in despite of all the efforts of their invaders to extin- 
guish it. At length, Arismendi raised again the standard of 
independence in the island of Margarita, and, by maintaining 
himself there, enabled Bolivar and other Venezuelan exiles to 
land supplies and renew the war. Petion had received him in 
Hayti with the kindest hospitality, and furnished him with two 
battalions of black troops, with which to commence operations. 
Assembling the emigrants from Venezuela and other exiles 
from the Main, with a small fleet under the command of Brion, 
a patriot of Carthagena, he sailed from Aux Cayes in March, 
1816, and landing at Margarita in May, compelled the Span- 
iards to shut themselves up in the fortress of Pampatar. Caus- 
ing himself to be proclaimed supreme chief of the republic, he 
sailed for Carupano, a place near Cumank, beat a detachment 
of royalists, and opened a communication with the patriot chief- 
tains in the Llanos. Having thus augmented his force to a 
thousand men, by effecting a junction with some of the gueril-> 
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las, he landed at Ocumare, between La Guayra and Puerto 
Cabello, and issued a proclamation calling the slaves on the 
plantations to his standard, and inviting the planters to enfran- 
chise them for the purpose. This measure was not well re- 
ceived by the inhabitants ; and Bolivar, who had counted upon 
their support, being attacked to disadvantage by Morales, and 
defeated by the loss of his bravest officers, was compelled to 
reembark and return to Aux Cayes. 

Nowise disheartened by this misfortune, Bolivar collected 
fresh reinforcements, and again disembarked at Margarita in 
December, 1816, where he issued a proclamation summoning 
a general Congress of Venezuela ; and then proceeded to Bar- 
celona, which was in the hands of the patriots, and organized 
a provisional government, with the eminent patriot, Don Fran- 
cisco Antonio Zea, as president of the council of state and in- 
tendant-general of the army. Bolivar had now made sure 
his foothold on the continent, and was prepared to recom- 
mence the war in earnest. Without entering minutely into the 
multitude of engagements which ensued, we merely indicate 
the general plan of operations, which led to such great results, 
and the more decisive and remarkable incidents which signal- 
ized the desperate struggle. In the beginning of 1817, Bolivar 
received reinforcements from the interior of Cumana, and fixed 
upon the banks of the Orinoco as the immediate theatre of his 
efforts. Morillo had been justly alarmed by the first tidings of 
his early successes, and despatched a large force from New 
Granada to meet him ; and was now in full march from 
Bogota himself, with additional troops, to assume the direction 
of the war in person. He was encountered and severely 
handled, in his progress through the Llanos, by Paez, who, at 
the head of his hardy horsemen, was fighting his way to emi- 
nence. Meanwhile a division of the Spanish army under La 
Torre, having been defeated by general Piar, no obstruction 
remained to interfere with Bolivar's designs upon Angostura, 
which surrendered to the patriots, July 3, 1817 ; and Paez be- 
ing equally successful in Apure, they now held possession of 
the whole extent of the plains from Guyana to Caracas. At 
Angostura, then, Bolivar established the seat of government 
for the time being, and spent the residue of the year 1817 in 
active exertions to organize a force to act against Morillo. 
An abundant supply of arms, received from England, was dis- 
tributed in the interior, and placed the patriot corps in a con- 
dition to take the field in the shape of an army. 
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Bolivar formed a junction with Paez in January, 1818, and 
by a rapid movement arrived at Calabozo before Morillo knew 
that he had quitted Angostura, and after a series of skirmishes 
obliged the latter to retreat to Valencia, leaving him in pos- 
session of the valleys of Aragua. Subsequently to this, Mo- 
rillo, having assembled the garrisons of La Guayra, Puerto 
Cabello, and Caracas, attacked Bolivar in his turn. Various 
indecisive engagements ensued, from time to time, each party 
being in turn defeated by the other. In one of these con- 
flicts, Morillo was dangerously wounded, and was obliged for 
a time to quit the army. In another, at Cojedos, that was al- 
most equally disastrous to both parties, the cavalry of Paez 
was so completely cut up, that he was compelled to retire to 
the Apure to remount it. In these reiterated engagements, 
Bolivar, Paez, and Cedeno, on the part of the patriots, and 
Morillo, Morales, La Torre, and Calzada, among the Span- 
iards, conducted the war with the determined bravery of men 
who felt, that the struggle now begun was a final one. At the 
close of the campaign, the Spaniards held Aragua, and the 
patriots San Fernando, the latter maintaining their ground in 
the Llanos and Guayana, while the former continued masters 
of all New Granada, and the most cultivated province of 
Venezuela. 

Pursuant to the summons of Bolivar, as supreme chief, the 
second Congress of Venezuela assembled at Angostura, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1819, and elected Don Francisco Antonio Zea 
president. On this occasion Bolivar resigned all his authority, 
civil and military, into the hands of the Congress, and was unani- 
mously reinstated as president of the state. This step was 
taken by him, not, as many have supposed, from any false 
modesty, or reluctance to continue in command ; but because 
the authority which he had exercised hitherto, although ac- 
knowledged on all hands, from the necessity of the case, 
was not derived from any regular source ; and it was desirable, 
that his government should possess a legal sanction, which it 
received from the unanimous vote of the Congress. The speech 
that he delivered at the installation of this body, is too re-i 
markable, especially in connexion with recent events, to pass 
unnoticed. It is a long and elaborate exposition of his political 
principles, accompanied by a plan of government for the re- 
public of Venezuela, and is entitled to careful consideration, 
as throwing light upon the character of Bolivar, and upon the 
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opinions which he promulgated, at a later period, in giving a 
fundamental code to the Bolivians. The doctrine which per- 
vades the whole piece, the position which meets the eye in 
every page, and which all its arguments and illustrations aim 
to establish, is the dangerous nature of liberty. It cannot be 
said, that Bolivar has attempted to deceive his countrymen by 
holding up the idea that he is purely republican in his princi- 
ples. The anti-republican tenets, which he professes in this 
address, are not merely confined to the particular case of the 
incompetency of the people of Venezuela to enjoy the bless- 
ings of liberty in their full extent. If they were limited in 
that manner, we might in part admit their justness, although not 
to the extent for which he contends. But he frankly declares 
his belief, that, as a general proposition in political science, 
an aristocracy is preferable to a free republic, and an absolute 
sovereignty to either. It is not Washington, whose example 
he cites for the imitation of South America ; but men who, in 
the same situation with the Father of his Country, availed them- 
selves of circumstances to oppress the liberties of their fellow- 
citizens. Lest our readers should suppose, that we misrepre- 
sent the spirit of this singular piece, we take leave to extract 
a few of its characteristic passages. 

After painting, in vivid colors, the tyranny of the Spanish 
government in relation to the colonies ; the consequent debase- 
ment of the people, and their total ignorance, as he expresses 
it, of every principle of political and civil economy ; he infers 
their incapacity for a purely republican government, and par- 
ticularly for a constitution modelled after that of the United 
States. Even in this introductory part of the address, where 
they are less called for, he throws out continually general reflec- 
tions inimical to freedom, such as that ' It is more difficult to 
maintain the equilibrium of liberty, than to sustain the weight 
of tyranny ; ' that ' The people, more frequently than the 
government bring on tyranny ; ' that ' Liberty is a succulent 
food, but difficult of digestion.' Reasoning of this nature paves 
the way for stating what he conceives to be indispensable to 
the welfare of a free people, and that is, an hereditary legis- 
lature and a powerful executive. The legislature, to be sure, 
shall he called senators, not peers ; and the executive shall 
be called a president, not king or emperor ; but in other 
respects it is impossible to see what should entitle his proposed 
government to be denominated a republic. His exemplar is 
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the constitution of Great Britain ; of which he says ; ' A 
greater degree of liberty cannot be enjoyed in any kind of re- 
public, and it may indeed claim a higher rank in social order. 
I recommend that constitution as the best model to those who 
aspire to the enjoyment of the rights of man.' In the course 
of other general remarks, he says ; ' Athens enjoyed the most 
splendid lot under an absolute sovereignty ; free elections of 
magistrates frequently renewed, — mild, wise, and politic laws. 
Pisistratus, an usurper and a despot, did more good to Athens 
than her laws ; and Pericles, although an usurper likewise, was 
the most useful citizen. The republic of Thebes existed only 
during the lives of Pelopidas and Epaminondas ; for it is men, 
and not principles, that form governments.' Not only does he 
labor with great industry to show the utility of ' a legislative 
power similar to that of the British Parliament,' but he says, 
' However exorbitant the authority of the executive power in 
Great Britain may appear, it would not perhaps be too great in 
the republic of Venezuela.' Nay he insists upon bestowing far 
greater authority upon the chief magistrate of the republic, 
than that possessed by a constitutional prince. • In short, the 
whole scope of the address is to maintain the utter incompe- 
tency of the human race to subsist under a pure representative 
government, advancing, in so many words, the opinion, that 
' Angels, and not men, can alone exist free, peaceable, and 
happy, in the exercise of sovereign power ; ' — a strange max- 
im, surely, for a professed friend of republican institutions. 

We enter into this topic thus fully, not by way of seeking 
occasion to censure Bolivar for entertaining opinions, which he 
thus openly expressed, under circumstances that persuade us 
to believe he was honest and sincere in his principles, however 
much mistaken ; but in order to show what those principles 
have been from the beginning ; and how small occasion there 
is to feel surprise at his professing or acting upon them at the 
present time. It is impossible, however, to pass them by with- 
out lamenting the melancholy picture they present of the pros- 
pects of liberty in South America, when an individual, whose 
influence is so paramount as Bolivar's, is found to be thus 
warmly attached to monarchical institutions. For the rest, we 
take occasion to say, that, viewed as a political disquisition up- 
on the question which it discusses, the address does no great 
credit to his talent as a writer, or his wisdom as a politician. 
Most of the well educated young men, who are bred to liberal 
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professions in the United States, could easily compose a better 
argument on the same side of the question, and still more easily 
produce a triumphant refutation of it. And it occurs to us as 
somewhat singular, that so little notice has been taken of this 
piece by the republicans of South America, in their specula- 
tions concerning Bolivar's ideas of government. 

Dismissing this subject, we return to the progress of the war, 
as prosecuted in the eventful year of 1819. The Venezuelan 
forces were, at the opening of the campaign, concentrated on 
the banks of the Apure. It was the design of Morillo, if pos- 
sible, to cut his way to Angostura, and deprive the patriots of 
the centre of their resources. To this end, having united his 
forces with those of La Torre, Morales, and Calzada, he cross- 
ed the Apure in January, with an army too powerful to be re- 
sisted in the field. It was successfully met, however, in anoth- 
er way, by general Paez and his brave llaneros, who destroyed 
Morillo's foraging parties, deprived him of all means of sub- 
sistence, and compelled him, by a desultory system of warfare, 
to abandon his object, and retreat with immense loss to San 
Carlos. From May until August, the vast plains of the Apure 
and Casanare are rendered almost impassable by inundations. 
Knowing that Morillo would not dream of his penetrating 
through these plains into New Granada, and believing that 
Paez on the Apure, and generals Marino, Arismendi, and Ber- 
mudez on the coast, would afford ample occupation for the 
Spaniards in Venezuela, Bolivar, with characteristic boldness, 
determined to effect a junction with Santander, who was in 
arms in Casanare, and laying the foundation of that brilliant 
reputation which he now enjoys. Bolivar encountered incred- 
ible difficulties in this march, first in crossing the inundated 
plains, and afterwards in climbing the mountains ; but ere the 
close of June he had surmounted every obstacle and establish- 
ed his head quarters at Paya. He found everything in New 
Granada propitious for his enterprise. The talents and intre- 
pidity of Santander had already effected wonders. A multi- 
tude of guerilla parties in the interior impatiently awaited 
Bolivar's approach. Meanwhile the viceroy Samano, hastily 
collected all the forces at his disposal, and appointed Don 
Jose Maria Barreyro, an officer of tried courage and abili- 
ty, commander in chief. The armies met at Gamarra on 
the eleventh of July, and at Bargas near Tunja on the twenty- 
fifth, and "each time Bolivar obtained the advantage. After 
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this, numerous recruits flocked to his standard ; and learning 
that Samano was on the march to support Barreyro, he threw 
himself between them, and, on the seventh of August, by this 
daring and masterly movement, compelled Barreyro to give 
battle at the bridge of Bojaca, the scene of oue of Bolivar's 
most splendid victories. All the Spanish troops that survived 
the battle were made prisoners, with the commanding general ; 
and the deliverance of Santa Fe and all New Granada was 
the immediate consequence of the glorious day. Bolivar ap- 
pointed general Santander vice-president of New Granada, iu 
reward of his meritorious services, while generals Anzuategui, 
Soublette, and others, pursued the scattered remnants of the 
royalists yet remaining in some of the provinces. Morillo 
despatched general La Torre into New Granada, by the way 
of Merida, upon receiving intelligence of Bolivar's march; but 
ere La Torre could reach Cucuta, the decisive battle was 
fought, and New Granada once more was free. 

Bolivar's entry into Angostura, after this campaign, was 
among the most triumphant scenes of his life. He wisely 
employed the authority and influence he possessed in procuring 
the union of Venezuela and New Granada, and the formation 
of the republic of Colombia. The decree to this effect, en- 
titled the fundamental law of the republic of Colombia, was 
passed December 17, 1819, by the Congress of Venezuela, 
to which the people of New Granada voluntarily submitted. 
At the same time it conferred upon Bolivar the title of Libera- 
tor of Colombia, by which he is now universally known, 
and decided, that a general constituent Congress should- as- 
semble at Rosario de Cucuta, in January, 1821, to frame a 
constitution for the new republic. 

In consequence of the successful operations of the last year, 
Bolivar was enabled to take the field in 1820, with the most 
powerful army which the patriots had ever mustered ; and 
hopes began to be entertained, that the conclusion of a peace 
might be facilitated by the Spanish revolution of Isla de 
Leon. Negotiations having a view to this end were in fact 
commenced, and proceeded so far as to occasion a mutual re- 
laxation of effort, and the conclusion of an armistice of six 
months, dating from November, 1820. On occasion of this 
armistice, Morillo and Bolivar had a friendly meeting at Tru- 
xillo. Each testified the highest respect for the character of 
the other, spending the day in common festivity ; and, as 
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evincing the confidence they reciprocally reposed in each oth- 
er's honor, it is stated that they passed the night in the same 
room. Nothing effectual grew out of these circumstances. 
Morillo departed for Europe in 1821, leaving the command of 
the army to general La Torre, an officer fully competent to 
the task. At the termination of the period fixed for the ar- 
mistice, Bolivar again took the field with a powerful army, and 
a determination to pursue measures to bring on a decisive en- 
gagement. He divided his army into three corps, under gene- 
rals Paez, Cedefio, and Anzuategui. These divisions advanced 
by separate routes to the plains of Tinaquillo, and prepared 
to attack the Spaniards, who occupied a strong position at Ca- 
rabobo. The heights, commanding the only pass by which 
their position could be approached, were crowned with artille- 
ry, and in their advance, the patriot army had to penetrate 
through a narrow, precipitous defile in the mountains. The 
leading division, commanded by Paez, without waiting for the 
other division to come up, advanced impetuously, defiled be- 
fore the enemy, rushed to the assault, carried the intrench- 
ments, and achieved a complete victory, June 24, 1821. The 
independence of Venezuela was the happy consequence of the 
battle of Carabobo. Bolivar immediately entered Caracas 
and La Guayra in triumph ; and although Puerto Cabello, and 
a few other fortresses on the coast, held out awhile, the Span- 
iards never again made head against the patriots in Venezuela. 
During the progress of these advantages in the field, the 
general Congress had assembled at Cucuta, and agreed upon 
a form of constitution, that was proclaimed, August 30, 1821, 
as the fundamental law of Colombia. When it went into ope- 
ration, Bolivar was elected President, and Santander, who, in 
the government of New Granada, had acquired great credit 
for his civil capacity, was elected Vice-President. In October 
the seat of government was transferred to Bogota, as being 
central in its position, and uniting other advantages of cli- 
mate, resources, and social comforts, with convenient build- 
ings for the use of the government and of the public functiona- 
ries. These arrangements being completed, Bolivar de- 
volved the duties of the executive upon general Santander, 
in order to devote himself to the prosecution of the war in the 
presidency of Quito, where the Spaniards had concentrated 
their forces subsequently to the fatal rout of Bojaca. Having 
collected the requisite forces, the Liberator marched to the 
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south, and directed his efforts against the province of Pas- 
to. This region is almost impregnably fortified by nature ; 
and its hardy inhabitants are celebrated for their bravery, but 
not less for the obstinacy with which they cling to precon- 
ceived opinions. The Pastusos continued to adhere, volun- 
tarily and perseveringly, to the old regime, when all the rest 
of Colombia had abandoned it. Bolivar's troops suffered se- 
verely in attempting to reduce this district, while general Sucre 
was liberating the provinces of Loja and Cuenca. Meantime 
Sucre, an officer who first became distinguished under Piar, 
and afterwards attained high reputation in the staff of Bolivar's 
army, gained the great battle of Pichincha, May 24, 1822, 
and completed the liberation of Quito ; a victory so important 
as to fix the public attention upon the commanding general, 
and create those anticipations of his future eminence, which 
the sequel so amply justified. Bolivar, having sufficiently re- 
pressed the Pastusos to remove all apprehensions from that 
quarter, entered Quito, June 16, 1822, and proceeded to 
Guayaquil, which claimed to be an independent state, but which, 
contrary, it is alleged, to the wishes of the inhabitants, he in- 
corporated into the republic of Colombia. 

Animated by the brilliant result of this campaign, which had 
completed the overthrow of the Spanish power in the southern 
provinces of Colombia, and left nothing to fear in that republic 
from the common enemy, Bolivar now began to turn his 
thoughts toward the neighboring government of Peru, torn by 
conflicting factions, and still the seat of obstinate warfare. A 
division of the Colombian army of two thousand men, unoccu- 
pied at home, was despatched to Callao, and public expecta- 
tion looked to the Liberator of Venezuela and New Granada 
to perform the like service for Peru. In fact, soon after Boli- 
var's arrival in the south, the Protector, San Martin, repaired 
thither for the purpose of having an interview with his brother 
in arms. They met at Guayaquil, Jub/ 26, 1822. The par- 
ticulars of the interview have not transpired, or at least have not 
come within our knowledge ; but General Miller intimates, that 
it was not wholly satisfactory to San Martin, who left Guayaquil 
in forty-eight hours after his arrival. One of its consequences, 
however, was the sending the auxiliary force of two thousand 
Colombians, under general Juan Paz del Castillo, to Lima. 
This happened previous to San Martin's resignation of the 
protectorate ; and the junta gubernativa which succeeded, 
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disagreeing with general Castillo respecting the conditions- on 
which his division should serve, caused them to be transported 
back again into Guayaquil without calling them into the field. In 
order, therefore, to have a right understanding of the nature of 
the services rendered by Bolivar to Peru, and of the occasion 
which called for them, it is necessary to explain the situation 
of affairs in that country at this period. 

San Martin, having achieved the independence of Chile, by 
the successive victories of Chacabuco in 1807, and of Maypu 
in 1818, was induced, by a conviction that no part of America, 
bordering on the Pacific ocean, could be secure of its liberty 
so long as the Spaniards retained possession of Lima, to or- 
ganize an expedition in Chile for the invasion of Peru. After 
various military operations, he gained possession of Lima, Ju- 
ly 9, 1821 ; and although La Serna, the viceroy, still main- 
tained his ground in the interior, the independence of the coun- 
try was proclaimed with great pomp on the twenty-eighth, and 
on the third of August San Martin assumed the title of Pro- 
tector of Peru, with supreme authority in civil and military af- 
fairs. Still the war continued. The battle of Peruvian inde- 
pendence was not yet fought. The republic possessed only a 
nominal freedom, and met with no small difficulty in defending 
the name of independence. San Martin continued to admin- 
ister the government, and to prosecute the war, until Septem- 
ber 20, 1822, when the Congress assembled, and he resigned 
his authority, and bade farewell to Peru. 

The control of public affairs now passed into the hands of a 
junta gubernativa, with general La Mar for president, which, by 
reason of their apathy and indecision, gave so little satisfaction 
to the chiefs and officers of the army, that they insisted upon 
its dissolution, recommending to the Congress to elect Colonel 
Jose de la Riva-Aguero, President of the republic. Whatever 
reluctance the Congress may have felt in adopting this sugges- 
tion, a recommendation, so backed, was not to be slighted ; and 
accordingly on the twenty-seventh of February, 1823, Riva- 
Aguero became President. This revolution was mainly ef- 
fected by General Santa Cruz, the particular friend of Riva- 
Aguero. The new government displayed great activity in 
making preparations for the approaching campaign. Santa 
Cruz, with the main body of the Peruvians, undertook an ex- 
pedition to the southern provinces, thinking to strike a blow 
where it was least anticipated, and thus to strike the more 
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surely. For a while his success answered his expectations, 
and he advanced in triumph as far as La Paz, with the most 
flattering prospects of final good fortune. Riva-Aguero, mean- 
time, conscious of the inadequacy of his own forces to bring 
the contest to a speedy conclusion, and feeling how injudicious 
it was in the junta to send home the auxiliary Colombian 
division under general Castillo, earnestly solicited Bolivar to 
supply an auxiliary army of sufficient strength to secure the 
immediate independence of Peru. As an earnest of more 
effectual succor, three thousand troops immediately embarked 
at Guayaquil, and Sucre, now rapidly rising to eminence, re- 
paired to Lima as diplomatic agent of Colombia ; a convention 
for the supply of the auxiliaries on the part of Colombia, and 
their support by Peru, having been concluded at Guayaquil, 
March 18, 1823, in a manner satisfactory to both parties. 
Unfortunately, the departure of Santa Cruz left Lima unde- 
fended, and the royalist general, Canterac, took advantage of 
the circumstance to march upon the capital, which he entered 
June 18, 1823, and thus threw the affairs of the patriots into 
most pitiable confusion. Sucre was appointed commander in 
chief of the forces, consisting chiefly of the Colombian troops, 
which he posted for security under the protection of the batte- 
ries of Callao, whither Riva-Aguero and the members of the Con- 
gress also retired. The Congress forthwith appointed Sucre su- 
preme military chief, and divesting Riva-Aguero of his authority, 
compelled him to withdraw to Truxillo. Sucre being thus left in 
undisturbed command, resolved to despatch an expedition to 
the south, to cooperate with Santa Cruz ; and in order to place 
himself at its head, caused the Marquess of Torre Tagle to be 
chosen President. The capital was now in the hands of the 
patriots once more, Canterac, on finding he could not reduce 
the castles of Callao, having evacuated Lima, July 17, 1823, 
and marched for Huancavelica unmolested. But intelligence 
soon arrived of the total destruction of the army under Santa 
Cruz in Upper Peru ; and that party dissensions might come 
in aid of other public disasters, Riva-Aguero no sooner reach- 
ed Truxillo, than he reassembled a portion of the members of 
the Congress who had followed him from Callao, called in ques- 
tion the validity of his deposition, and raised and equipped a 
body of three thousand recruits to maintain the war and his 
own pretensions. Peru was fast relapsing to the last degree of 
distraction and political abasement. At this pressing emergen- 
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cy it was, that Bolivar opportunely threw himself, his talents, 
fame, and influence, and all the disposable military resources 
under his command, into the cause of Peruvian independence, 
having obtained permission from the Congress of Colombia to 
quit the territory of the republic for that purpose, and leaving 
Santander to administer the executive authority in his stead. 

Bolivar made his public entry into Lima, September J, 
1823. He was received with the strongest marks of enthu- 
siasm, and invested with the authority of Dictator, which was 
needful enough, it must be admitted, in a country governed 
already by two Presidents, each at the head of a hostile army. 
In November, 1823, he marched to Pativilca, where he took a 
strong position, and devoted himself unceasingly to the task of 
organizing an army of adequate force to enable him to under- 
take offensive operations. Riva-Aguero being arrested by 
Colonel La Fuente, one of his own officers, and compelled to 
embark for Europe, everything might have proceeded prosper- 
ously but for the revolt of the garrison of Callao, which, owing 
to the folly of the Congress in withholding their arrears of pay, 
mutinied in February, 1823, and surrendered up the castles to 
the command of the royalist general Monet. This event was 
soon followed by the defection of Torre Tagle, San Donas, 
Portocarrero, and some others, fickle and interested men, who, 
despairing perhaps of the patriot cause, passed over to the 
Spaniards. Their loss was an eventual gain. The republican 
party was now thoroughly weeded of its lukewarm and doubt- 
ful adherents. Bolivar, invested with unlimited authority, 
freed from all apprehensions of insincerity in those about him, 
and supported by six thousand veteran Colombian troops of 
tried courage and unshaken fidelity, was enabled to exert all 
the powers of a military dictatorship with a degree of revolu- 
tionary energy demanded by the character of the times. But 
indications are not wanting, that many discerning persons in 
Peru were jealous of the intentions of Bolivar, and of the 
views of Colombia. It is probable they did not fear so 
much the personal ambition of Bolivar, as the disposition to 
territorial aggrandisement, which all the South American re- 
publics have more or less displayed. In reference to these 
fears, he made the celebrated declaration, contained in a pro- 
clamation, dated Truxillo, March 11, 1824, so often referred to 
in Peru ; ' Your chiefs, your internal enemies, have calum- 
niated Colombia, her brave men, and myself, saying, that we 
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aim to usurp your rights, your territory, and your indepen- 
dence. I declare to you, in the name of Colombia, and by 
the sacred liberating army, that my authority shall not extend 
beyond the period necessary to prepare you for victory ; that 
on the departure of the army from the provinces which it now 
occupies, you shall be governed constitutionally by your own 
laws and your own magistrates. Peruvians, the field of battle 
shall attest the valor of our soldiers and the triumph of your 
liberty ; the same fortunate field shall see me throw down the 
palm of the dictatorship, and from thence will I return to Co- 
lombia with my brothers in arms, without taking away a grain 
of sand from Peru, and leaving to you liberty.' We may 
presume that Bolivar sincerely felt what he expressed at this 
time ; since views of ambition, like the occasions which foster 
it, gradually arise out of the progress of circumstances. But 
the suspicions of a few did not retard his military arrangements ; 
on the contrary, the charm, the prestige, which enveloped his 
name like a glory, enabled him to urge forward the prepara- 
tions for that splendid campaign of 1824, which finally estab- 
lished the independence of South America. 

At the commencement of the campaign, the royalist army 
consisted of nine thousand men under Canterac, in the valley 
of Xauxa, and five thousand under Valdez in Upper Peru. 
Olaneta also, in Upper Peru, commanded another body of five 
thousand men, but had withdrawn his obedience from the vice- 
roy La Serna, on the ground that the latter was a constitution- 
alist. The liberating army was concentrated at Huaras, pre- 
paratory to crossing the Andes, and compelling the enemy to 
a decisive battle. It consisted of about ten thousand men, 
forming three divisions of infantry and one of cavalry, com- 
manded by generals Lara, Cordova, La Mar, and Necochea 
with General Sucre as chief of the staff. Everything being 
done, which the military skill of the best generals in South 
America could devise, to facilitate the passage of the army to 
Pasco, and, when arrived there, to carry on the war in earnest, 
Bolivar reviewed his forces, August 2, 1824, on the elevated 
table land between Rancas and Pasco, in the midst of the tow- 
ering peaks of the Andes, and on the margin of the lake of 
Reyes, the principal source of the Amazon. It is impossible 
for language to do justice to the enthusiastic excitement felt by 
the troops on this occasion. The scene, presenting one of the 
most magnificent prospects in the world, — the moment, when 
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a noble army was about to take the field to complete the politi- 
cal deliverance of a continent, — the troops themselves, assem- 
bled from the extreme parts of South America for this lofty 
enterprise, — and their leader, the conqueror in a hundred com- 
bats, who had borne the standard of liberty in* triumph from 
Caracas to Guayaquil, — all conspired to constitute such a con- 
juncture, as happens but once in an age, and serves to form a 
fresh starting-point for the memory of successive generations. 
In surmounting the terrible defiles of the Cordilleras, the troops 
had sufficiently evinced their own spirit of determination. 
Confident of their courage and zeal, the Liberator caused an 
energetic address to be read to each corps of the army at 
the same moment, adapted to their peculiar circumstances, 
and conceived in that felicity of manner, which, combined 
with a certain orientalism of expression, distinguishes his oc- 
casional productions. However vicious in taste it may ap- 
pear, when read in the closet, and by persons of less ardent 
temperament, it was exactly suited to the men and the season, 
and was received with cheers of enthusiasm by the assembled 
host. 

Only three days elapsed before the liberating army had 
an opportunity of manifesting its courage. On the sixth of 
August, on ascending a height, they suddenly obtained a view 
of the hostile columns, marching along as it were beneath 
them, a few miles off, on the plains of Junin. Anxious lest 
the royalists should escape, the patriot cavalry dashed forward, 
and encountered the cavalry of Canterac, whose army was in 
full retreat. It was exclusively a cavalry action, fought with 
lance and sabre, not a shot being fired on either side. The 
impetuosity and superior discipline of the patriots proved irre- 
sistible ; and after a short engagement the Spaniards were put 
to flight, and hotly pursued to the very bayonets of their infantry. 
Canterac hastily continued his retreat, followed up by Bolivar, 
who entered Guamanga on the twenty-fourth of August, and in 
September advanced as far as Abancay. As the rainy season 
would soon commence, and Bolivar did not suppose the ene- 
my would immediately resume the offensive, he quitted the 
army in October, and repaired to Lima, to attend to affairs 
there, leaving Sucre to exercise the chief command in his ab- 
sence. Contrary to expectation, however, La Serna now con- 
centrated bis forces, and advanced in his turn upon the patri- 
ots, with a design to cut off their communications with Lima, 
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and then destroy them by safe and bloodless means. But the 
impatience of his troops, weary of endless marches and coun- 
termarches among the horrid passes of the mountains, com- 
pelled him to relinquish his plan, and to give the patriots, what 
they ardently longed to obtain, an opportunity of concluding 
the conquest by an appeal to the sword. The battle of Aya- 
cucho, December 9, 1824, pronounced by competent judges 
the most brilliant ever fought in South America, and certainly 
the most fatal to Spain, was the consequence, and decided the 
destinies of Peru for ever. La Serna being wounded and made 
prisoner, Canterac capitulated, the same day, for himself and 
all the Spanish forces in Peru ; and nothing more would have 
remained for the liberating army to do, had not Olanela in 
Upper Peru, and Rodil in the castles of Callao, refused to 
abide by the capitulation. 

Bolivar was at this time residing at Chancay, in the vicinity 
of Lima, and of course did not participate in the toils of the 
glorious day of Ayacucho. The immediate honor of the vic- 
tory, therefore, belongs to Sucre and his associates in com- 
mand. Sucre lost no time in following up his advantage, and 
rapidly advanced upon Cuzco, and thence to Chuquisaca, the 
capital of Upper Peru, in pursuit of Olaneta. But this gene- 
ral having been mortally wounded in an affray with some 
of his own troops, Callao alone continued in the hands of the 
royalists. Bolivar immediately assembled adequate forces, 
and closely invested Callao, by sea and land ; but found in 
Rodil a soldier as persevering and resolute as himself. The 
Liberator personally superintended the siege for several months, 
and pressed it with untiring energy ; but finding Rodil to be 
well supplied with stores and resolved to hold out to the last 
extremity, he finally committed the command of the land 
forces to General Salom, to whom Rodil surrendered upon 
honorable terms, January 19, 1826, after maintaining the cas- 
tles, with heroic constancy, for the space of thirteen months, 
in spite of every conceivable difficulty. This event terminated 
the war, and left the liberating army in peaceful possession of 
the whole of Peru. Whatever else remains to relate of the 
proceedings of Bolivar in Peru, is of a political nature alto- 
gether, and opens new views of his character, and introduces 
a new chapter in the history of his life. 

Bolivar reassembled the deputies of the Congress of Lower 
Peru, February 10, 1825, and in his message to that body re- 
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signed the dictatorship, adding, ' I felicitate Peru on her being 
delivered from whatever is most dreadful on earth ; from war 
by the victory of Ayacucho, and from despotism by my resig- 
nation. Proscribe for ever, I entreat you, this tremendous au- 
thority, which was the sepulchre of Rome.' On the same oc- 
casion he also said ; ' My continuance in this republic is an 
absurd and monstrous phenomenon ; it is the opprobrium of Pe- 
ru ; ' with other expressions equally strong ; while at the same 
time, at the pressing solicitation of the Congress, he consented, 
notwithstanding his many declarations of reluctance, to remain 
at the head of the republic. Nothing could exceed the blind 
submissiveness of this Congress to Bolivar. After investing 
him with dictatorial authority for another year, they voted him 
a grant of a million of dollars, which he twice refused, with a 
disinterestedness that does him the greatest honor. To accept 
of treasure, as a recompense for his exertions in achieving their 
independence, he said, would be unworthy of the spirit in 
which he had consecrated himself to the cause. Liberality of 
feeling, and entire freedom from rapacity of spirit, must be ad- 
mitted as prominent traits in his character. After continuing 
in session about a month, the Congress came to a resolution, 
that, as they had granted absolute and unconditional power to 
Bolivar, in regard to all subjects, whether legislative or execu- 
tive, it was unnecessary, and incompatible with his authority, 
that they should continue to exercise their functions ; and they 
accordingly separated. 

Bolivar, being left without check or control in the govern- 
ment, after issuing a decree for installing a new Congress at 
Lima the ensuing year, departed from Lima in April, for the 
purpose of visiting the interior provinces of Upper and Lower 
Peru. He commenced his journey April 10, 1825, and pro- 
ceeded through Arequipa, Cuzco, La Paz, and Potosi, to 
Chuquisaca, and remained in Upper Peru, until the close of 
the year. The whole tour, according to Miller, was one con- 
tinued ovation. On his approach to the various capitals of 
departments, the public authorities, accompanied by a great 
part of the population, went out to meet him, and received 
him with every species of pomp and rejoicings, which the in- 
genuity of enthusiasm and gratitude could desire. Circum- 
stances attended his reception at Potosi in October, of a nature 
peculiarly grateful to his feelings. Bull-fights, dinners, balls, 
illuminations, fire-works, and all the ordinary signs of public 
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festivity, continued during the whole time he remained in this 
city, as in other places on his route ; in addition to which, a 
few days after his entrance, a deputation, consisting of Don 
Carlos Alvear and Dr Dias Velez, arrived from Buenos Ayres 
to congratulate the Liberator upon his successes, in the name 
of the provinces of the Rio de la Plata. On the twenty-sixth 
he ascended the far-famed Cerro of Potosi, accompanied by 
General Sucre, and all the persons of distinction in the city, 
and partook of a collation given upon the summit of the Cerro. 
On this occasion it was, that he observed, preparatory to giving 
a toast, that ' The immense riches, buried in the Andes, then 
beneath his feet, vanished into nothing, when compared with 
the glory of having borne the standard of liberty from the sultry 
margin of the Orinoco, to fix it upon the frigid peak of that 
mountain, whose riches had been the astonishment and envy 
of the world.' There is reason to believe, that the flattering 
reception, with which he was greeted on this tour, largely con- 
tributed to foster those views of ambition respecting Peru, 
which he betrayed in the sequel. Certain it is, at least, that 
the extravagant gratitude of the inhabitants of Peru, gave him 
occasion to assume the task of a legislator, and thus to bring 
his political principles more directly before the world. 

When the victory of Ayacucho left the provinces of Upper 
Peru free to act, the great question presented to their consider- 
ation was, whether Upper Peru should be united to Lower 
Peru, or reannexed to Buenos Ayres, or constitute an inde- 
pendent state. Under the auspices of the Liberator and of 
Sucre, a general assembly was convened at Chuquisaco in 
August, 1825, which declared the will of the people to be, that 
Upper Peru should become a separate republic, and decreed, 
that it should be called Bolivia in honor of the Liberator. 
Here their functions should properly have ceased, with the ful- 
filment of the object for which they met. Regardless, how^ 
ever, of the limited extent of their powers, they proceeded to 
exercise the authority of a general Congress. They conferred 
the supreme executive powers on Bolivar, so long as he should 
reside within the territory of the republic. Sucre was made 
captain-general of the army, with the title of Grand Marshal of 
Ayacucho, and his name was bestowed upon the capital. Med- 
als, statues, and pictures were bountifully and profusely de- 
creed, in honor of both Sucre and Bolivar. To the latter was. 
voted a million of dollars, as an acknowledgment of his pre-. 
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eminent services to the country. With the same characteristic 
magnanimity, which he displayed on a like occasion in Lower 
Peru, he refused to accept the grant for his own benefit, but 
desired, that it might be appropriated to purchasing the eman- 
cipation of about a thousand negroes held in servitude in Bo- 
livia. Finally, they solicited Bolivar to prepare for the new 
republic a fundamental code, that should perpetuate his po- 
litical principles in the very frame and constitution of the state. 
Captivated by the idea of creating a nation, from its very foun- 
dation, Bolivar consented to undertake the task, if, indeed, 
which has been confidently asserted to be the case, he did not 
himself procure the request to be made. 

The Liberator left Chuquisaca in January, 1826, and re- 
turned to Lima, to assist at the installation of the Congress 
summoned to meet there in February. He transmitted the 
form of a constitution for Bolivia from Lima, accompanied 
with an address, bearing date May 25, 1826. Of this extra- 
ordinary instrument, we feel at a loss to decide in what terms 
to speak. Bolivar has again and again declared, that it con- 
tains his confession of political faith. He gave all the powers 
of his mind to its preparation ; he proclaimed it as the well- 
weighed result of his anxious meditations. Whatever his po- 
litical views may have been, whether honest and true to his 
own country, and to others which reposed such boundless con- 
fidence in his integrity, or the reverse, — in either case, he 
must have been equally solicitous, that the code should be 
creditable to his understanding, and a plausible, if not a perfect 
instrument. If in good faith he labored to consult the welfare 
of the Bolivians, in preparing for them a constitution, then cer- 
tainly he would spare no exertion to render it in the last de- 
gree perfect. If he wrote and sent it abroad merely as part 
of a machinery by the help of which to attain and preserve 
usurped authority, then also it would be his object to give it 
the show of good sense, if it did not possess the substance ; for 
why should he embark his plans of ambition in a venture so 
sure to make shipwreck of all his hopes ? We profess that 
these considerations embarrass our judgment ; because, in our 
apprehension, the most remarkable quality in this code is its 
unqualified, supreme absurdity. 

This constitution proposes a consolidated or central, not a 
federal, form of government ; and thus far it is unobjectionable. 
Every ten citizens are to name an elector, whose tenure of 
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office is four years. The legislative power is to be vested in 
three branches, called tribunes, senators, and censors. Tri- 
bunes are to be elected for four years, senators for eight, and 
censors for life. So complicated is the arrangement proposed 
for the enactment of laws by means of this novel legislature, and 
so arbitrary and unnatural the distribution of powers among 
the several. branches, that it would be impracticable for any 
people, having just notions of legislative proceedings, to con- 
duct public business in the projected mode ; and much more 
impracticable for men, like the South Americans, not at all 
familiar with the business of orderly legislation. But the most 
odious feature in the constitution relates to the nature and ap- 
pointment of the executive authority. It is placed in the 
hands of a president, elected in the first instance by the legisla- 
tive body, holding his office for life, without responsibility for 
the acts of his administration, and having the appointment of 
his successor. The whole patronage of the state, every ap- 
pointment of any importance, from the vice-president and 
secretaries of state down to the officers of the revenue, be- 
longs to him ; in him is placed the absolute control of all the 
military force of the nation, it being at the same time specially 
provided, that a permanent armed force shall be constantly 
maintained. For the mighty power, the irresistible influence, 
which this plan imparts to the executive, the only correspond- 
ing security, assured to the people, is the inviolability of per- 
sons and property. 

The constituent Congress of Bolivia assembled at Chuqui- 
saca, May 25, 1826, and passively adopted the proposed con- 
stitution to the letter, as if it had been a charter granted by a 
sovereign prince to his subjects, instead of a plan of government 
submitted to a deliberative assembly for their consideration. 
It took effect accordingly, as the constitution of Bolivia, and 
was sworn to by the people ; and General Sucre was elected 
president for life under it, although one of its provisions ex- 
pressly required, that the president should be a native of 
Bolivia. 

Emboldened by the complete success of this introductory 
essay in the character of a maker of constitutions and founder 
of states, Bolivar now suffered his ulterior objects to meet 
the public eye. When the time approached for the Peruvian 
Congress to assemble, several of the deputies arrived in Lima 
in anticipation of the day. They ventured to express their 
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opinion, with some degree of freedom, upon the propriety of 
withdrawing the Colombian troops from the territory of Peru, 
the surrender of Callao having removed all pretext for retain- 
ing them any longer, unless their presence was required to 
oppress the country. They referred emphatically to the decla- 
ration of Bolivar, that the moment he had achieved the inde- 
pendence of Peru, he would return to Colombia with the lib- 
erating army, without taking away so much as a grain of sand. 
They recollected his despatch to Vice-president Santander, 
announcing the victory of Ayacucho, and written directly after 
that event, wherein he says ; ' I have fulfilled my mission ; and 
it is now time to comply with my promise, so often made to 
my country, to continue no longer in a public career, when 
America shall have been freed of her enemies.' They pon- 
dered his own declaration, of the year before, that his continu- 
ance in Peru was a monstrous phenomenon, and the opprobri- 
um of the republic. Bolivar was alarmed by these indications 
of the temper of the Congress. He required the deputies to sub- 
mit their qualifications (poderes) to the supreme court for ex- 
amination. They contended, that they themselves constituted 
the only proper tribunal for such a scrutiny. Hereupon Boli- 
var threatened, that he would abandon Peru to her fate, if the 
point was not conceded, and the compliant deputies yielded 
up everything to the will of the Dictator. 

Of the seventy deputies assembled, and necessary to con- 
stitute a quorum, it was found that eighteen had received 
full authority to deliberate on public affairs, when the de- 
cree convoking them referred only to certain specified sub- 
jects. Hence they were declared to be not duly elected. 
The fifty-two who remained, instead of meeting as a Congress, 
and taking measures to compel the attendance of the absent 
members, were at length prevailed upon, by various means of 
intimidation or persuasion, to subscribe a declaration, setting 
forth the advantages of a strong arm to maintain the tranquillity 
of the state and security of private persons and property, the 
inconveniences of a deliberative assembly, and the folly of 
maintaining a Congress, when the government was so ably 
administered by the favorite of fortune, and the chosen of 
Providence. These weighty reasons induced them to suspend 
the meeting of the Congress for another year, continuing the 
authority of Bolivar as Dictator, but recommending to him to 
consult the provinces as to the form of a constitution for the 
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republic, and to procure from them a nomination of a suitable 
person to be constitutionally invested with the supreme au- 
thority. 

Bolivar received this act in the most gracious manner. In- 
deed, it bears evident marks of having been written at the dic- 
tation of some of his creatures, and merely presented to the 
deputies for their signatures. He thereupon issued a kind of 
decree, deciding that the electoral colleges should be consulted 
as to the two points designated by the deputies, namely, the 
form of the constitution and the person of the chief magistrate. 
The whole course of his policy was now apparent. Unwilling 
to hazard the proposing of his plans to a constituent Congress, 
in the usual way, because aware that it must contain men of 
sufficient discernment to perceive, and independence to resist, 
his purpose, he preferred to make use of the electoral colleges 
as instruments to give an outward show of popular sanction to 
his will. The electoral colleges, being scattered bodies, could 
the more easily be intimidated into adopting whatever he 
should dictate. The execution of this purpose was committed 
to his council of ministers. Circular letters, written in the 
name of Bolivar and the council, of which General Santa Cruz 
was at the time president, were transmitted to the several pre- 
fects of departments, commanding them to assemble the col- 
leges, and submit to them for ratification the form of a con- 
stitution, a copy of which accompanied each circular, and was 
nothing but the Bolivian Code, so modified in phraseology as 
to be applicable to Peru. The circular is dated July 1, 1826, 
and contains a recommendation of the code, which, backed by 
the authority of the prefects, the irresistible power of the Co- 
lombian troops, and the weight of Bolivar's name, could not 
fail to effect, as we shall see it did, the end desired. 

Still it was not accomplished, without some manifestations of 
power on the part of Bolivar, accompanied by acts of a very 
questionable tendency. Disturbances broke out in the interior, 
which afforded a pretext for marching the Peruvian troops out 
of Callao, and replacing them with Colombians. This measure 
was alleged to be necessary to maintain the public tranquillity ; 
but in fact there was nothing to interrupt the public tranquillity, 
but the monstrous expense entailed upon the people by the 
very fact of the presence of the Colombians, who continued to 
occupy Peru without any assigned cause, and as if it were a 
conquered country. Connected with the same circumstances, 
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was the extraordinary measure of transporting a body of Pe- 
ruvian troops to Panama, seemingly in order to destroy the 
natural defenders of their country in that noxious region, and 
cantoning, at the same time, Colombians in various villages in 
Peru. About the same period, a conspiracy was discovered, 
or at least alleged, having for its object the assassination of 
Bolivar and the expulsion of the Colombians. Although many 
utterly deny its existence, and others maintain that it was the 
obscure plot of a few subalterns of the army, the strongest 
measures were adopted to meet the exigency. A special tri- 
bunal investigated the affair, and put on trial the accused or 
the suspected. A Peruvian lieutenant, named Aristizabal, was 
found guilty and shot. A guerilla chief, named Vinavilca, and 
several others, who escaped by flight, were condemned to be 
strangled ; and others were condemned to be cashiered and 
banished. Admiral Guise was tried, but acquitted. Many 
Buenos-Ayreans and Chilenos of distinction, resident in Peru, 
were compelled to quit the country, and among them Generals 
Necochea and Correa, Colonels Estomba and Raulet, and oth- 
ers equally well known for their unquestionable love of liberty. 
No specific charge existed against these men. But the Libe- 
rator was aware they saw through the slight disguise that 
veiled his plans. While the fantastic speculator, De Pradt, was 
exalting Bolivar to a rank in the scale of patriotism above the 
peerless Washington, — while misguided Americans supposed at 
least, that Washington was his model, — it was not for the me- 
morials from Arlington-House, transmitted to him with such 
kindly and respectful feelings, that he preserved his veneration ; 
but portraits and busts of Napoleon were the chosen ornaments 
in his palace of La Magdalena. It was necessary to remove 
out of the way men too quick-sighted not to see, and too inde- 
pendent to approve, his ambitious views. 

These events produced the greatest uneasiness among per- 
sons of property, and all others who had anything to lose by 
a disturbance of the public tranquillity ; and their anxiety was 
augmented by a second announcement of Bolivar's determina- 
tion to leave Peru. The timorous and the rich, who dreaded 
the return of the days of anarchy, were prompted by the 
friends of Bolivar and the advocates of a strong government, 
to employ all their influence to prevent his departure, from 
which they foreboded the most disastrous effects. Representa- 
tions of the members of the municipality, deputations from 
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every section of Lima, processions of the people, petitions 
from all classes, addresses from the army and clergy, sup- 
plications from the peasantry of the adjacent villages, and 
even from the matrons of the capital, — all crowded in quick 
succession upon the Liberator, and all insisted that he should 
remain in Peru. He was told that if he would leave the 
country he must trample on the breasts of the people, of whose 
lives he had been the preserver ; who would form an impene- 
trable wall to prevent his departure. Overpowered at last, or 
professing to be overpowered by these demonstrations of grati- 
tude and affection, the Liberator could no longer refuse him- 
self to the claims of the Peruvians, and consented to delay his 
return to Colombia. 

The object of this whole machinery was soon apparent. A 
tacit compact seemed to have been formed between Bolivar, 
and the Peruvians who acted in this precious mummery, as to 
the end of its enactment. It was to create an impression, that 
he was necessary to the Peruvians, and thus facilitate the adop- 
tion of the Codigo Boliviano, that all this fulsome adulation on 
the part of the people, and all this coquetry on the part of Boli- 
var, were elaborately displayed ; and they produced the desired 
effect. It was false, hollow-hearted, and fictitious, as the event 
showed ; not a natural expression of sincere feelings, nor a 
spontaneous exhibition of genuine attachment. 

Everything was now arranged for the people to do, and the 
electors of Lima proceeded, on the very next day, August 16, 
1826, to perform their part in the appointed comedy. Vari- 
ous statements are made of the means used to procure the col- 
leges to adopt the proposed code, and Bolivar himself as presi- 
dent for life ; all which it is unnecessary to examine, because 
it is perfectly clear, from everything which relates to the busi- 
ness, that Bolivar and his constitution were forced upon the 
people by the authority of his own government. Did we not 
know this from a careful examination of the whole hisiory of 
the proceedings, we might safely infer it from the circumstance, 
that, of the fifty-nine electoral colleges, only one, that of the little 
province of Tarapaca, demurred to the constitution, or to the 
proposed president. Such perfect unanimity could never re- 
sult from the self-moving deliberations of a free people, dis- 
posing of their own rights according to their own will. The 
electoral colleges blindly and passively obeyed the commands 
of their dictator, and of courss the Bolivian Code was declared 
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to be the fundamental law of Peru, and Bolivar president for 
life. Three months elapsed, however, before the official re- 
turns were all received ; and it was not until November 30, 
1826, that the new constitution and new president were pro- 
claimed ; nor until the ninth of December, the anniversary of 
the victory of Ayacucho, that the usual oaths of fidelity were 
administered to the public functionaries. Notwithstanding the 
evident symptoms of disgust betrayed by the majority of the 
people, the constitution was peaceably promulgated and sworn 
to in Lima and the provinces ; and on the surface everything 
told well for the change. 

Bolivar, long ere this time, had returned to Colombia, and 
shifted the scene of his operations. Before entering upon the 
events which preceded and followed his return, we advert, for 
a moment, to a project of Bolivar's, which, when originally 
proposed, was hailed as a splendid design, replete with noble 
properties, and pregnant with the most admirable consequences. 
We allude to the Congress of Panama. The proposition for 
assembling this body emanated from Bolivar, who, in 1823, as 
president of Colombia, invited the governments of Mexico, 
Peru, Chile, and Buenos Ayres, to form a confederacy of the 
Spanish American states, by means of plenipotentiaries to be 
convened, in the spirit of classic analogy, in the isthmus of Pa- 
nama. To this invitation the governments of Peru and Mex- 
ico promptly acceded. Chile and Buenos Ayres neglected or 
declined to be represented in the assembly, for the reasons 
which we shall presently state. This magnificent idea of a 
second Achasan League seized on the imaginations of many 
speculative and of some practical men in America and Europe, 
as destined to create a new era in the political history of the 
world by originating a purer system of public law, and almost 
realizing Bernardin de Saint Pierre's league of the modern na- 
tions. In its original shape, it was professedly a plan of a bel- 
ligerent nature, having for its main object to combine the revo- 
lutionized states against the common enemy. But time was 
required for carrying it into effect. Meanwhile the project, 
magnified by the course of events, began to change its com- 
plexion. The United Slates were invited to participate in the 
Congress, so as to form an American policy, and a rallying 
point for American interests, in opposition to those of Europe ; 
and after the discussions which are so familiar to all, the gov- 
ernment of the United States accepted the invitation, and des- 
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patched its representatives to Panama. Don Bernardo Montea- 
gudo, the notorious minister of San Martin in Peru, wrote a 
pamphlet, that was published in Lima, in lofty praise of the 
plan. The prolific Abbe de Pradt produced a still more vision- 
ary dissertation upon the subject for the benefit of unenlighten- 
ed Europe. England, of course, was alive to such a project ; 
and the Netherlands followed the example of Great Britain. 
In the interval, between the proposal of the plan and its execu- 
tion, Central America was added to the family of American 
nations, and agreed to take part in the Congress. At lengthy 
after many delays, this modern Amphictyonic Council, consist- 
ing of plenipotentiaries from Colombia, Central America, Peru, 
and Mexico, assembled in the city of Panama, June 22, 1826, 
and in a session of three weeks concluded various treaties ; 
one of perpetual union, league, and confederation ; others re- 
lating to the contingents which the confederates should con- 
tribute for the common defence ; and another for the annual 
meeting of the Congress in time of war. Having thus prompt- 
ly despatched their private affairs, the assembly adjourned to 
Tacubaya in Mexico, on account of the insalubrious climate of 
Panama, before the delegation of the United States had ar- 
rived ; since when it has justly acquired the epithet of in- 
trouvable, and probably never will reassemble in its original 
form. 

Is there not a secret history of all this ? Why did Chile and 
Buenos Ayres refuse to participate in the Congress ? Why 
has it now vanished from the face of the earth ? The answer 
given in South America is, that Bolivar proposed the assembly 
as part of a grand scheme of ambition, — ascribed to him by the 
republican party, and not without some countenance from his 
own conduct, — for establishing a military empire to embrace 
the whole of Spanish America, or at least an empire uniting 
Colombia and the two Perus. To give the color of plausibility 
to the projected assembly, the United States were invited to be 
represesented ; and it is said Bolivar did not expect, nor very 
graciously receive, their acceptance of the invitation. And 
whatever aid, if any, in his ambitious designs, he may have an- 
ticipated from it, he was wholly disappointed in the result. 
Don Manuel Vidaurre's speech for the opening of the Con- 
gress, much as it surprised the world, and greatly as it was 
ridiculed and denounced in various quarters, served to unde- 
ceive Bolivar as to his personal hopes from the assembly, if he 
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continued to entertain them, and on this very ground was loud- 
ly applauded in the journals of Buenos Ayres and Chile. And 
the disclosures which Vidaurre has made since the adjourn- 
ment of the Congress, convert into certainty that which was 
but conjecture before. He states, that a gigantic plan was 
formed for subdividing America into four states. Mexi- 
co and Guatemala were to form one republic, and the 
United States another, which together would cover the north- 
ern continent ; while Colombia, Upper and Lower Peru, 
Chile, and Buenos Ayres, melted into a single empire under 
the sway of Bolivar, and Brazil under Pedro, disposed in like 
manner of South America. If Bolivar has ever allowed such 
wild dreams of Titanian ambition as this to work upon his 
imagination, it serves to show how liable the judgment is to be 
warped by flatterers, and unsettled by the vertigo of immode- 
rate power. Happily, the Congress attempted nothing of this 
kind. In regard to the welfare of Spanish America, it has 
been wholly without fruit, as judicious men in the South pre- 
dicted it would be ; and we dismiss it, therefore, to revert to 
the course of our narrative. 

Bolivar, having waited at Lima until he was pronounced 
president of Peru for life by the electors of the capital, and 
feeling confident, perhaps, that the business could now be safe- 
ly completed in his absence, prepared to return to Colombia. 
He invested Don Andres Santa Cruz with the supreme com- 
mand during his absence, and took leave of Peru, September 
3, 1826. His parting proclamation contained the significant 
words ; ' Vuestros bienes y vuestros males seran los mios. Una 
nuestra suerte.' His return was professedly in consequence 
of the insurrection of Paez in Venezuela, and the distraction it 
entailed on the republic. Subsequent events have led to a 
very general belief in South America, that the time and the 
alleged cause of his departure were part of a design to subvert 
the constitution of Colombia, and substitute the Bolivian Code 
in its place. How far this belief is warranted by facts, will 
appear from the progress of events as we follow them step by 
step ; for some attention to dates is necessary to show the 
proper construction of what relates to Bolivar personally. 

At the commencement of the year 1826, the internal con- 
dition of Colombia was apparently prosperous and tranquil. 
Bolivar had been reelected president of the republic, and San- 
tander vice-president, to enter upon their new term of service 
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in 1827. On occasion of this election, Bolivar signified 
his wish to retire from public fife, anxious, he said, to satisfy 
the world of his abhorrence of supreme power, and to prove 
that his actions were not governed by ambition ; but the elec- 
tors do not seem to have been sufficiently persuaded of the 
sincerity of the renunciation to regard it. Santander had ably 
administered the executive authority, from the very foundation 
of the government, aided by the most eminent civilians and of- 
ficers produced by the revolution. Still, under the outward 
seeming of political calm, there existed elements of confusion, 
which required only a convenient opportunity to burst forth into 
open disorder. Neither Venezuela nor Quito had been per- 
fectly satisfied with the constitution adopted at Cucuta, which 
merged their ancient provincial importance in the consolidated 
mass of the republic of Colombia. In Caracas, especially, a 
strong party existed, who zealously opposed the constitution 
when presented to them, and protested against it before taking 
the usual oath in its support. Nor had they ever ceased to urge 
their preference for the federal system. Similar feelings existed, 
although to a less extent, in Quito, and especially in Guayaquil, 
which had been forcibly aggregated to the republic. Yet as 
the constitution contained a provision for its own amendment, 
or entire abrogation, if the people so willed it, after an experi- 
mental trial of ten years, when a grand convention was to as- 
semble to consider the subject, it is probable, that, if nothing had 
happened to stimulate the disaffected prematurely, they would 
have treasured up their opposition until the constitutional pe- 
riod arrived for causing it to be felt and respected. 

Such was the state of things, when the city of Caracas, not 
unwilling, perhaps, to find cause of cavil against the gene- 
ral government, procured the impeachment of General Paez, 
commandant-general of the department of Venezuela, for cer- 
tain acts of oppression, of no great consequence, in executing 
a law for the enlistment of the militia. When the summons 
for him to resign his authority and attend to take his trial be- 
fore the senate came to him, Paez was prevailed upon to dis- 
obey it ; and some of the officers about his person, aided by a 
few political agitators, induced or compelled the municipality 
of Valencia, where Paez then was, to pass a resolution re- 
instating him in the command, of which, by the express pro- 
visions of the constitution, and the consequent order of the ex- 
ecutive, he was divested. This happened April 30, 1826. 
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Paez accepted, without hesitation, the authority thus illegally 
bestowed. When these proceedings were known at Caracas, 
the municipality hastily confirmed the act of Valencia, anxious, 
no doubt, by anticipating the wishes of Paez, to atone for the 
prosecution they had instituted. Paez being thus thrown into 
open opposition to the government, the disaffected party in 
Venezuela promptly embraced the occasion to promote their 
plans of change ; and procured the act of Valencia of the 
eleventh of May, and that of Caracas of the sixteenth of 
May, appointing Paez independent civil and military chief of 
Venezuela, and declaring their object to be the alteration of 
the existing constitution. Paez and his coadjutors all professed 
their desire to have the change peaceably brought about, and 
united in appealing to the Liberator as the arbiter of the pub- 
lic differences ; and Paez despatched two commissioners to 
Lima to solicit Bolivar to return to Colombia. 

When the intelligence of this insurrectionary movement 
reached Bogota, the vice-president wisely abstained from at- 
tempting what he could not perform, — the suppression of the 
disorder by force of arms, — and contented himself with an 
official defence of his conduct, and other pacific measures, 
hoping the contagion would not extend beyond the department 
of Venezuela. But in July the city of Guayaquil passed an 
act in favor of anticipating the grand convention. Quito and 
Cuenca followed in the same path, and then Maracaybo, which 
last expressly declared for the federal system ; but neither of 
these places renounced its allegiance to the general govern- 
ment. These proceedings, of course, weakened the hands 
of Santander, in the same proportion that they strengthened 
those of Paez. Municipal acts of the same description were 
afterwards adopted in the department of Maturin, and in 
Margarita, Cumana, Panama, and other places ; although 
without perfect unanimity in the letter, yet all calling for 
the anticipation of the convention. Such was the political 
condition of Colombia in the month of August, at the very 
time when Bolivar was openly forcing himself and the Bolivian 
Code upon Peru. Of the twelve departments, which com- 
posed the republic, eight were in a state of disorganization 
more or less complete ; the national finances were in disorder, 
and discord seemed on the brink of stirring up the inhabitants 
to civil war. Santander continued to urge Bolivar, in the most 
pressing manner, to come and exert his influence to allay the 
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public ferment. The people everywhere expressed extreme 
solicitude for his return. No conceivable cause existed for his 
remaining in Peru, of a public nature, except the advancement 
of his own personal power, which began to be openly charged 
upon him as the inducement of his delay. In fine, the friends 
of the constitution did not stop short of suspecting him of act- 
ing in collusion with Paez, and throwing the public affairs into 
confusion, that he might be called to restore them, and have 
the opportunity of doing it in his own way. 

Too many facts existed, which gave color to the suspicion. 
It does not appear, that, in the first instance, he instigated the 
insurrection ; but it does appear, that, in an early stage of it, 
he had an understanding of some kind with Paez, and his own 
acts directly served to augment the public disorder. The co- 
incidence of dates, irl regard to events in Peru and Colombia, 
is singular at least, if it have no meaning. In April, Bolivar 
procures the dissolution of the Peruvian Congress, and the 
continuance of his dictatorship ; and in the same April Paez 
raises the standard of revolt in Valencia. In May Boli- 
var publishes the Bolivian Code as his political creed ; and in 
the same May Venezuela demands a reform of the constitution 
of Colombia. Confidential communications were interchanged, 
at this period, between Bolivar and Paez ; and each, in re- 
corded public acts or writings, signified his perfect reliance in 
the good faith of the other, in his patriotism, and in the recti- 
tude of his intentions. It was not possible, however, for the 
constitutional party in Colombia to understand exactly Boli- 
var's policy, because the public developement of his ambitious 
projects in Peru, and the insurrection of Paez, took place con- 
temporaneously. Of necessity, some time must elapse before 
the provisions of the Bolivian Code could become generally 
known in Colombia. And the arrangements for permanently 
fixing his authority in Peru seem to have been purposely so 
timed, or at least events happened so to turn out, that he should 
arrive in Bogota, and obtain the control of the government, be- 
fore the people of Colombia could gain any idea of the nature 
of his operations in Peru, or their final result. Rumors of his 
probable intention could not fail soon to reach Colombia, and 
undoubtedly individuals might possess authentic information on 
the subject ; but months must elapse before facts of a decisive 
character would obtain general circulation in a credible shape. 

Still many of the political agitators did not disguise their be- 
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lief, that Bolivar would, nay, that in order to tranquillize the 
nation he must, assume dictatorial powers in Colombia. A 
practice, curious in itself, and which, to the inhabitants of coun- 
tries accustomed to the functions of self-government, and to 
men understanding the nature of written constitutions, must of 
course appear passing strange, has very generally obtained in 
South America. Early in the revolution, the untaught poli- 
ticians of the new republics, — and every meagre province 
called itself a republic, — made a parade of elaborate constitu- 
tions, often wholly unfit for their situation and essentially im- 
practicable. When danger came, their legislative bodies sus- 
pended, not a mere habeas corpus act, as Americans or Eng- 
lishmen might perhaps do, but the fundamental articles of a 
whole constitution. They began, it is true, by suspending only 
some few articles, so as to enlarge the authority of the execu- 
tive ; but when the inviolability that belongs to the constitution 
was once broken in this manner, it was no easy matter to fix 
limits to the practice. Cundinamarca set the example of this 
proceeding in Colombia, so early as 1811, in the case of Na- 
riiio, and the lesser states were not slow in adopting so con- 
venient a plan. The next step was, whenever a season of 
peculiar peril arrived, to suspend a whole constitution in the 
mass, and elect a dictator in name and in power, to administer 
the government, in imitation of ancient Rome. In 1812, Pam- 
plona, Popayan, and Cundinamarca, were each' governed by a 
dictator. Other examples abound in South American history. 
Nay, to such a pitch did the abuse extend in New Granada, 
that the general Congress was obliged to interfere, in 1814, 
and prohibit the practice of nominating dictators on every oc- 
casion, as opening a door to tyranny and usurpation. But the 
expedient was adopted so generally, that men became familiar- 
ized with the name and the substance of a dictatorship ; and 
constitutions lost that august and venerable character, which 
they ought to have, to ensure their being religiously observed. 
Hence, although the constitution of Colombia bad now subsist- 
ed in full vigor upwards of four years, still the idea of sus- 
pending it would not be abhorrent to the habits of thinking in 
Colombia. Men, who would shrink from the suggestion of 
submitting to a king, would not be startled at all by the idea of 
a dictator, exercising for the time being all the arbitrary pow- 
ers of an oriental despot. We deem these explanations neces- 
sary, to show why many began to look to a dictatorship for 
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relief, and why the ardent friends of the constitution did not 
instantly take arms against it when openly proposed. 

Bolivar himself began to sound the people of Colombia on 
the subject, as the crisis and consummation of his plans ap- 
proached. He addressed a letter to Dr Cristobal Mendoza, 
intendant of Venezuela, as the organ of communicating his 
ideas to his countrymen, wherein he says ; ' I propose the 
Bolivian Code, which, with some slight alterations, appears to 
me suitable to the circumstances of Colombia.' And again ; 
' / myself am the rallying point of all who love the national 
glory and the rights of the people.' To a communication of 
the city of Guayaquil, transmitting the municipal act before 
mentioned, Bolivar's secretary officially replied, under date of 
August 1, 1826, that the Liberator had given 'his confession 
of political faith ' in the constitution presented to Bolivia, and 
at the same time signified his entire confidence in the political 
integrity of Paez. These intimations were the prelude to more 
decided acts. A pamphlet was prepared and published at 
Lima by Leocadio Guzman, setting forth the praises of the 
Bolivian Code in the most exalted and extravagant terms, 
stating and elaborately defending its various provisions. In 
August, 1826, but a few weeks before Bolivar set out for Bo- 
gota, this very Leocadio Guzman was despatched on a mission 
along the departments of Colombia bordering on the Pacific, 
with credentials addressed to the several prefects, requiring 
each of them to assemble the municipality of his capital, and 
procure acts declaratory of their wish for the introduction of 
the Bolivian Code, and appointing Bolivar dictator. He pro- 
ceeded openly in the execution of his commission, and by per- 
suasion, intimidation, and the influence of Bolivar's name over 
the military, he procured the adoption of these unconstitutional 
acts successively in the departments of Guayaquil, Asuay, the 
Equator, and the Isthmus. These acts were passed at the ab- 
solute dictation of Guzman and the officers in command in 
these places ; and in 1827, when the cause of the constitution" 1 
gained a temporary ascendency, the magistrates made official 
representations to the general government of the shameful in- 
trigues and violence attending their adoption. 

Bolivar landed at Guayaquil but a fortnight after his emissa- 
ry Guzman, with a small retinue, and proceeded without delay 
to Bogota, where he arrived November 13, 1S26. His con- 
duct in the capital was too ambiguous, either to allay entirely, 
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or absolutely to confirm the sinister forebodings of the consti- 
tutionalists. He eneouraged their hopes by some acts, while 
he augmented their fears by others. Having assumed the ex- 
traordinary powers, which the constitution conferred on the 
executive in cases of civil commotion, and in virtue of those 
powers introduced sundry radical changes in the administration 
for alleged purposes of economy, he hastened onward to Vene- 
zuela, where all parties loudly demanded his presence. Pre- 
vious to this, a person had arrived at Caracas, in November, 
professing to be a commissioner from the Liberator, at whose 
instigation, it would seem, the citizens held a public meeting, 
and on the supposition, that the constitution and the social com- 
pact of Colombia existed no longer, resolved that Venezuela 
should become an independent state as before the union. Boli- 
var issued a proclamation in Maracaybo, on the nineteenth of 
December, declaring the departments of Sulia, Orinoco, Vene- 
zuela, and Maturin, under his immediate authority. He was 
received everywhere with entire submission. Paez himself was 
the most forward to load the Liberator with extravagant marks of 
personal devotion, and received, for his reward, a continuance 
in his authority as supreme chief of Venezuela. With Boli- 
var's decree of amnesty, issued January 1, 1827, the insurrec- 
tion was really at an end, whatever subsequent acts may have 
been requisite to complete the work of pacification. The 
meeting of Paez and Bolivar was that of attached friends, in- 
dissolubly united by the bond of reciprocal good services per- 
formed or expected, and afforded a melancholy presage of the 
union of political purpose, which has proved fatal to the consti- 
tution of Colombia. 

Bolivar continued in Venezuela, chiefly at Caracas, for the 
space of five months, surrounded by the most ardent members 
of the reform party, who became his bosom friends and ad- 
visers. These persons devoted themselves unremittingly to 
the task of denouncing the constitutional party, the men, and 
the departments, that remained faithful to the laws, and es- 
pecially Santander, as the leading supporter of the constitution. 
They urged the necessity of adopting the Bolivian Code, of 
uniting Colombia, Peru, and Bolivia, and of committing all 
the powers of government to Bolivar as president for life, with 
a pertinacity of zeal, which, exerted as it was under the very 
eye of the Liberator, filled the friends of liberty with con- 
sternation and sorrow. Bolivar himself, in a communication 
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to the president of the senate, dated February 6, 1827, re- 
nounced the presidency of the republic, in language of the 
same tenor as that which he had used in Peru. His commu- 
nication was discussed in the Congress with great warmth ; and 
twenty-four members of that body, breathing a spirit worthy of 
Roman senators, manfully voted to accept the renunciation, 
reprobating, in terms worthy of the occasion, the unmeasured 
ambition of the Liberator. Meanwhile he continued in Ca- 
racas, retaining in exercise the extraordinary powers which 
he had assumed, although, by the terms of the constitution, they 
ceased at the meeting of the Congress, and although the Con- 
gress had passed a decree for the restoration of constitutional 
order throughout the republic. 

Such was the condition of affairs, when intelligence of the 
extraordinary revolution in Peru, of January 26, 1827, reached 
Colombia. It appeared that the Bolivian Code was quite as 
odious to the Colombian army, on whom Bolivar had relied to 
maintain his power in Peru, as it was to the Peruvians them- 
selves. The army had testified no reluctance in standing by 
Bolivar thus far, in fixing his authority in a foreign country ; 
but they were alarmed by the proceedings at Guayaquil and 
Quito, which threatened the liberties of their own country ; 
and seeing that Bolivar countenanced, if he did not instigate, 
the acts in question, they gradually wrought themselves up to 
such a height of resentment against the Liberator, that they 
determined to return to Colombia and forcibly resist bis de- 
signs. Colonel Bustamante, a young Colombian of merit and 
talent, placed himself at their head, arrested Generals Lara 
and Sands, and others of their officers, whom they considered 
subservient to Bolivar, and invited the Peruvians to organize a 
government for themselves. The latter cheerfully embraced 
the offer, abolished the Bolivian Code, which they declared to 
have been forced upon them by the Liberator, and established 
a temporary government under General Santa Cruz himself, 
which gave place at length to regular constitutional authorities, 
with Don Jose La Mar as president. Meantime Bustamante 
and the army embarked at Callao, March 13, 1826, and land- 
ed in the southern department of Colombia, full of the most 
hostile feelings towards Bolivar, and supposing they should find 
the government totally disorganized by his machinations. They 
were agreeably surprised to discover, that the constitutional 
Congress and executive were still obeyed, and on obtaining 
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satisfactory assurances of this fact, peaceably received General 
Obando, who was appointed by the vice-president to quell the 
mutiny, if persisted in, and to take the command of the muti- 
neers, if they submitted without resistance. There could be 
no doubt that the Bolivians would follow the example of the 
neighboring state, in renouncing the objectionable Code, placed 
as they were between Buenos Ayres and Peru, each extreme- 
ly hostile to Bolivar ; and it was reasonable to consider the 
defection of one as involving that of the other, as the event 
proved. Thus crumbled into ruin the labored fabric of Boli- 
var's towering ambition, reared at such irreparable sacrifice of 
fame and character, but wanting the necessary foundation of 
public opinion to support it, without which no government 
can permanently subsist in communities constituted like the 
South American republics. 

Bolivar was moved by these events from the ominous inac- 
tivity, wherein he had persevered so long, and instantly put 
himself in motion for the south, to assume the presidency, and 
punish ' the audacity ' of the ' new Praetorians,' as he charac- 
terized the late Colombian auxiliaries of Peru ; and to march, 
he said, ' against the traitors who, after having trodden under 
foot their holiest duties, had raised the standard of revolt to 
invade the most loyal departments ' of the republic. Indeed, 
the whole proclamation, announcing his altered purpose, sin- 
gularly betrays the conflicting emotions, which the circum- 
stances were calculated to awaken in his bosom. His glorious 
reputation was tarnished by the attempt at usurpation, without 
gaining even the inferior lustre of success to compensate him 
for the loss. He had sold his fame to the tempter, for the ac- 
quisition of power, and was cheated of that for which he had 
paid a price far exceeding all estimation. Even his brave as- 
sociates in a life of victory had learnt to denounce his name, 
and he was driven to muster an army to oppose them, his 
chosen companions in arms. It became necessary for him to 
dissemble or defer his designs upon Colombia, therefore, and 
act for a season as her constitutional chief magistrate, until he 
could arrange measures to reeombine the scattered fragments 
of his arbitrary power. He made his public entry into the 
capital, September 10, 1827, and took the constitutional oath 
as president in the forms prescribed by law, signifying his per- 
sonal desire to abide by the result of the grand convention, 
which, by the decree of the Congress, was ordered to meet at 
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Ocana in the ensuing spring. The submission of the Colom- 
bian troops in the south rendered his presence there unneces- 
sary, and of course he entered upon the discharge of the ex- 
ecutive duties at the seat of government. But nothing fell from 
his lips to encourage the republican party to expect anything 
at his hands ; nor did he intimate a disposition to relinquish 
the purpose, imputed to him and never disclaimed, of forcing 
the Bolivian Code and the presidency for life upon Colombia. 
It is not our intention to continue the account of Bolivar's 
life through the past year, in which the worst prediction of the 
constitutionalists have been fearfully realized, in the events 
consequent upon the dissolution of the convention of Ocana. 
Bolivar, at the head of the government, as irresponsible mili- 
tary dictator, — the constitution virtually abolished, — the assault 
on the government palace by armed men, bent on freeing the 
republic of her Cassar in Roman fashion, — Padilla's execution, 
and the consignment of Santander to the fatal prison-house of 
Boca-Chica, — hostility between Peru and Colombia, heighten- 
ed into open war by reciprocal wrongs, and by the personal 
feelings of Bolivar,— ^such are the successive incidents, which, 
in the year that has elapsed, have gathered and darkened 
around the individual character of the Liberator. They are 
contemporary history, which requires more extended examina- 
tion than our space or time will now permit ; and here therefore 
we take leave of the subject. What is to be the result of the 
present state of things, time will show. We do not apprehend 
the establishment of a monarchy to nomine. Mr Salazar dis- 
closes the curious fact, that a constitutional monarchy has been 
the subject of much debate in Colombia, although it has been 
confined principally to private discussions, and rarely men- 
tioned by public writers. The name is loo unpopular in South 
America to encourage its introduction. But recent events in- 
dicate, that the substance is regarded with no unfavorable eye ; 
and among military men especially, we fear too many agree to 
the assertion of Don Tomas de Heres ; ' La cuestion esta re- 
ducida a esta muy sencilla alternaliva, — constitucion y ruina 
del Estado y de los hombres virtuosos, 6 absolutismo y oiden 
y paz.' Yet impartial observers cannot fail to inquire, whose 
machinations they were that contributed to reduce the question 
to the desperate alternative of anarchy or despotism. 



